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the free and amiable disposition which this girl has kept 
from childhood—all through the Inferno of Paris—and it 
is enough to reconcile one again to the Prophets, that the 
old and failing father should see the promise of Abraham 
fulfilled in all his children. Farewell, my dearest! The 
prospect of your new edition rejoices heart and soul. 

Your 


oh; 


183.— GOETHE TO ZELTER. 


Weimar, 6th June, 1825. 


. Ir you come across a translation of The Last 
Days of Lord Byron, by William Parry, be sure you pounce 
upon it; so high and clear a standpoint is not easily 
attained. Al that has been said about him hitherto falls 
away and vanishes like a mist of the valley. 

The Servian Volkslieder too have just been published at 
Halle, in a pretty octavo volume. The Introduction, a 
short sketch of the history of the fallen Servian kingdom, 
is an extremely able and satisfactory, though unsatisfying 
account, showing a considerable wealth of knowledge. To 
have all the National Songs before one in a mass—just as 
I wished to—is extremely delightful and instructive ; one 
knows at once what they are and what they are meant to be. 

I cannot conclude without again referring to that over- 
charged music;* but everything, dear Friend, nowadays 
is ultra, everything perpetually transcendent in thought 
as in action. No one knows himself any longer, no one 
understands the element in which he moves and works, no 
one the subject which he is treating. Pure simplicity is 
out of the question; of simpletons we have enough. 

Young people are excited much too early, and then 
carried away in the whirl of the time. Wealth and rapidity 
are what the world admires, and what everyone strives to 
attain. Railways, quick mails, steamships, and every pos- 
sible kind of facility in the way of communication are what 
the educated world has in view, that it may over-educate 


* Alluding to Zelter’s criticism of Spontini’s Alezdor, which liad 
recently been performed in Berlin. See Note to Letter 184. 
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itself, and thereby continue in a state of mediocrity. And 
it is, moreover, the result of universality, that a mediocre 
culture should become common; this is the aim of Bible 
Societies, of the Lancasterian method of instruction, and I 
know not what besides. 

Properly speaking, this is the century for men with 
heads on their shoulders, for practical men of quick per- 
ceptions, who, because they possess a certain adroitness, 
feel their superiority to the multitude, even though they 
themselves may not be gifted in the highest degree. Let 
us, as far as possible, keep that mind with which we came 
hither; we, and perhaps a few others, shall be the last of 
an epoch which will not so soon return again. 

G. 


184.—ZeELTER TO GOETHE. 


Berlin, 19th June, 1825. 


. Count BRÜHL is in despair about the new 
Opera.* ‘The uninterrupted rehearsals of the numerous 
scenic effects, for two or three months past, have so mono- 
polized the Theatre, that nothing else of any consequence 
could be undertaken. This wonder-work is launched at 
last, and the house so crammed, that the audience chokes 
and faints from the heat; directly after the first perform- 
ance, Spontini makes the treasurer pay out to him the 
regulation 1,050 Reichsthaler, which he gets for every new 
work, and there they are, bankrupt again. People now 
say, Spontini pockets the money, while the others have to 
sweat for it. 

Yours, 
Z 


* This was Alcidor, eine Zauberoper, (magic Opera,) jestingly called 
Allzudoll, eine Zauderoper, (Quite too mad, a slow Opera,) on account of 
its length, Zelter thus alludes to it in a former letter,—‘‘ The libretto 
was written by Théaulon in French, and set to music “accordingly ; 3 80 
at last we possess a Berlin original—that is, a new coat turned. .... 
Spontini seems to me like his own Gold- King, who smashes the heads 
of his people, by flinging gold at them.” ‘The Opera never made its 
way beyund Berlin. See also Letter 183. 


